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116 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

The Northern Passion. Four Parallel Texts and the French 
Original, with Specimens of Additional Manuscripts. Edited 
by Prances A. Foster. [Early English Text Society. 
Original Series, 145 and 147.] London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., 1913, 1916. 

The first impression the reader receives on examining Miss 
Poster's edition of the Northern Passion for the Early English Text 
Society is that the work embodies the result of many hours of 
accurate and painstaking study. The first volume (No. 145) con- 
tains the four parallel texts, with collations from five other mss. ; 
and the second volume, the French original and specimens of five 
mss., discovered after the first volume was in type. 

The poem, which belongs to the school of thirteenth and four- 
teenth century religious literature represented by the Cursor 
Mundi, the Southern Passion, and the Passion of Our Lord, is 
the work of an unknown fourteenth century clerk, who translated 
his French original for the purpose of furnishing the laity with a 
palatable form of religious instruction. Although some of the mss. 
are contaminated and therefore show a mixed dialect, the author's 
original seems to have been composed in the Northern dialect, a 
conclusion which is confirmed by the presence of pure Northern 
rimes. In view of the fact that the poem has been copied and 
recopied many times, it is almost impossible to determine exactly 
the affiliations of the extant mss. 

The ultimate source of the poem is to be found, of course, in the 
mass of Gospel Harmonies, commentaries, hymns, sermons, his- 
tories, and legends. The major portion of the poem, however, is 
based directly on the Old French Passion, composed in octosyllabic 
couplets about the year 1200. The author of the Northern Passion, 
however, does not follow his original very closely ; only the first 800 
lines may properly be called a translation. He takes many liberties 
with his source, rearranging the narrative, omitting some incidents, 
adding others, and expanding or contracting at will. The author 
of the expanded version of the Northern Passion, c. 1350, added 
further material not only by drawing upon the works already used 
in the original English version, but also by borrowing from 
vernacular English literature. 

Such matters as date, dialect, and sources, however, afford little 
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interest to the general student. The most interesting and important 
side of Miss Foster's study is the relation of the Passion to the 
English religious drama, for, as is observed, " the recognition . . . 
that the Northern Passion directly influenced the drama is in itself 
sufficient to justify a critical study of the poem." The careful and 
excellent study of this relation is the most noteworthy feature of 
this edition. 

The numerous mss. of the poem, its incorporation in the 
Northern Homily Collection, a widely used and very popular collec- 
tion of sermons, and the dramatic character of the Passion explain 
the use of the poem by the dramatists. 

The York, Towneley, and Hegge plays are indebted to the 
Passion, the first borrowing from the more Northern or expanded 
form; the others, from the more Southern version. Another dis- 
tinction between YorTc on the one hand and Towneley and Hegge 
on the other consists in the fact that "in the York plays, the 
influence of the Passion, already present at the formative stage of 
the cycle, is more evident in the incidents than in the phraseology," 
while in the other two cycles " the original cycle appears to have 
been independent of the Passion, and not till the plays came to be 
recast and rewritten did the influence of the poem make itself felt." 
In the York cycle the indebtedness to the Passion can be seen in 
the presence of incidents not found in M. E. outside of the Passion 
and YorTc, and in a few similarities of phrasing. Since all three 
stages of the York cycle are similar in phraseology to the Passion, 
it is very probable that the poem was known to all three authors. 
This evidence would show, then, that the earliest stage of the York 
cycle was not composed before 1345-50, since the date of the 
expanded version of the Passion used by the York dramatists was 
about 1350. 

The influence on the Towneley cycle is confined to Play xx, 
" The Conspiracy and Capture," which is probably a combination 
of a lost York play and some play dealing with the Last Supper, 
the Agony in the Garden, and the Arrest of Jesus. The extensive 
verbal parallels establish the Passion as the source of the second 
part of Towneley xx. 

Verbal parallels and a similarity in the order of events prove 
that the Hegge plays also are indebted to the Northern Passion. 
The study of the relation between these three cycles and the Passion 
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suggests many questions as to the close relation between the English 
drama and English vernacular literature, and is by far the most 
significant portion of Miss Foster's work. 

J. M. Steadman, Jr. 

The University of North Carolina. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Prologue to the Canterbury Tales 

His purchas was wel bettre than his rente. 

This line, which refers to the disreputable money-winning activi- 
ties of the Friar, is correctly explained by Skeat (v, 28). "Pur- 
chas " means, he says, " proceeds of his begging," and the line, as a 
whole, then means that " what he acquired in this way (i. e., by 
"purchas") was greater than his rent or income." Skeat, also, 
quotes as a parallel, Canterbury Tales, b, 1451 (iv, 363, in his 
edition) : " My purchas is theffect of all my rente," spoken by the 
fiend, who is matching rascalities with the Somnour, and a couplet 
from the Middle English fragmentary version of the Roman de la 
Rose, the Chaucerian authorship of which has been so much 

debated, viz: 

To winne is always inyn en tent. 
My purchas is better than my rent. 

Romaimt of the Rose, 6837. 

He quotes, too, the French original of the second line of this 
couplet, which occurs in Jean de Meung's division of the Roman de 
la Rose: "Miex vaut mes porchas que ma rente" (1. 11760). 
Skeat's reference is to M. Meon's edition of the French poem 
(3 vols., Paris, 1814). In the 'better edition of Francisque Michel 
(2 vols., Paris, 1864), II, 28, it is numbered 12493. Neither Skeat 
nor any of the other editors of Chaucer, however, have recognized 
that this line is not original with Jean de Meung, but a French 
proverbial expression, which must have enjoyed many centuries of 
existence. And what is true of the editors of Chaucer is true, also, 
of the editors of the Roman de la Rose. The expression occurs, how- 
ever, already in a fragmentary Arthurian romance (in octosyllabic 
couplets), which was discovered only a few years ago and which 
has been edited by Paul Meyer in Romania, xxxix (1910), Iff. 
under the title of Enfances Gauvain. Here, to be sure, the expres- 
sion is not quite so concise in form, for the poet compels it to supply 
rimes to the line that precedes and the line that comes after. It 
runs as follows (ibid. p. 27, 11. 344 f. of the Second Fragment) : 

Et miels me valent mi porcag 
A double que ne fait ma rente. 

The unique MS. of the Enfances Gauvain dates from about the 
middle of the thirteenth century — that is to say, from about the 



